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Play-Writing Contest Goes 
Over 


At the time of the BuLLETIN’s 
going to press, 9,846 copies of the 
pamphlet dealing with the play- 
writing contest have been ordered 
by forty state associations. Thus 
most of the first edition of 10,000, 
which is being distributed free of 
charge, has now been ordered. 


There are approximately 20,000 
high schools in the United States. 
In all probability only a small pro- 
portion of these have ever attempted 
to introduce a health program. The 
play-writing contest will be an 
excellent entering wedge into the 
high schools as all children are in- 
terested in dramatic work even 
though they may not be in health 
work. In fact, almost every school 
department will participate in the 
contest. The actual writing of the 
play can be done under the direc- 
tion of the English department, the 
play may be developed by the civics, 
hygiene or home econemics depart- 
ment. Since the play must be pro- 
duced before an audience before. it 
can be submitted in the contest, the 
manual training department can 
make a contribution by designing 
the scenery and costumes. The com- 
mercial department can contribute by 
typing the manuscripts. If there is 
a school nurse or school physician, 
their co-operation may also be 
secured, 


Plots for plays. should be de- 
veloped from the actual experience 
of the playwright instead of dealing 
with unfamiliar types and environ- 
ments. The Advanced Course of 
the Modern Health Crusade con- 
sists of a number of activities which 
can be very well utilized in creating 
a plot. The best plays submitted in 
the contest will be published by the 


National ‘Tuberculosis Association, 
due credit being given to the schools 
which submit the plays. A descrip- 
tion of how the various school depart- 
ments helped to make the play a suc- 
cess will also be published. ‘It is 
hoped that these published plays will 
fill a long-felt want for playlets 
suitable to the high-school group. 
Plays that are to be submitted in 
the contest may, incidentally, be used 
to give publicity to the Christmas 
seal sale. The seal and its relation- 
ship to the entire health education 
program may very well be introduced 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
has endorsed the Christmas seal 
sale. State and local tuberculosis 
‘associations are at liberty to use 
the following letter for publicity 
purposes : 


September 10, 1924. 


The annual Christmas seal 
sale of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has so en- 
trenched itself in the affec- 
tions of the churches that it 
will be helped along in every 
possible way by pastors and 
congregations throughout the 
country. 


The Federal Council of 
Churches is vitally interested 
in the success of the sale and 
it urges the churches to give 
it special attention this year. 
We always purchase and use 
large supplies in the Federal 
Council central office, the 
Washington office and the 
Chicago office. ~ 


(Signed) WortTH M. 


Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on 
Church and Social Service 


into the plot. The needs of the 
school such as gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, a school nurse, may also be 
made the raison d’étre for the play. 


If properly used the play contest 
puts into the hands of the young play- 
wright a powerful weapon toward 
raising health standards in a com- 
munity. Not only the children them- 
selves, but the parents will also be 
affected by the lessons which these 
plays teach. As many of these 
youngsters are planning to enter the 
normal schools preparatory to becom- 
ing teachers themselves, they will be 
better informed and better equipped 
to teach the next generation for hav- 
ing written and participated in health 
dramatization. 


George Ade and Little The- 


atre Group to Judge Play 
Scripts 

The North Carolina Tuberculosis 
Association has succeeded in interest- 
ing the little theatre movement in 
that state in the play- “writing contest 
which is to be conducted in the high 
schools. The Carolina playmakers 
at the University of North Carolina 


have agreed to judge the manuscripts 
for the contest. 


In Indiana, George Ade has con- 
sented to act as one of a committee of 
state judges for the Indiana Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


Elimination Judges for Kentucky 
state will be the director of dramatic 
art, University of Kentucky; the di- 
rector of dramiatics, University of 
Louisville; the president of the State 
Parent Teacher Organizations; the 
chairman of dramatics, State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the su- 
perintendent of Julius Marks Me- 
morial Sanatorium, Lexington. 
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Story of Self-Service Christ- 
mas Seal Boxes 


Pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters 
and half-dollars—here they come on 
the hop-skip-and-jump from the four 
corners of the city and out of the 
hands of thousands of generous 
Christmas shoppers who in the busy 
crowded days before Christmas thus 
express a passing generous impulse 
for the cause of better health and 
the fight against disease, as carried 
on by the Washington Association. 

Here they come, these small con- 
tributions from the many, who other- 


wise might not have been reached,. 


through the medium of the little 
pasteboard, self-service coin boxes 
’ which were distributed somewhat as 
an experiment and placed in stores, 
hotel lobbies, and at other points of 
advantage throughout the city by the 
courtesy and friendliness of the pro- 
prietors in every instance. 

Making all in a heap nearly $250 
now that the boxes have been col- 
lected and their contents duly counted 
and credited, to add to the grand 
total of the most successful Christ- 
mas seal sale in the Association’s his- 
tory. But the part thus taken by 
these little silent salesmen in various 
parts of the city is not to be meas- 
ured merely in the goodly sum of 
money thus collected. Perhaps the 
greater gain to the work of this or- 
ganization and the cause of health 
lies in the fact that all of these 
people, who dropped in a coin, were 
made aware of the nature and aims 
of this health crusade, and were given 
the opportunity thus to express their 
approval of it. Nor is that all. For 
the store managers and clerks who so 
kindly cooperated in making the self- 
‘service box sale a success, in many 
cases by assisting the purchaser and 
telling them where to place their coin 


and how to get the desired number 
of seals, and also the great throng of 
people who saw the seal boxes in the 
stores— were all made thus again 
aware of the health campaign and the 
fight against tuberculosis. This 
cumulative additional publicity must 
be credited to the self-service boxes 
and to the Santa Claus posters going 
with them. 

When the boxes were being col- 
lected on the day after Christmas 
many of the store managers expressed 
personal .interest in knowing how 
much had been deposited in the box 
placed in their care, and were sur- 
prised to find that in most cases none 
of the seals were missing and several 
of the boxes had more money than the 
seals taken represented. In a few 


instances seals were missing, ranging © 


from 10 to 60 and in one place about 
a hundred seals, but this may have 
been due in part to a purchaser taking 
the wrong envelope by accident. At 
all events the loss was inconsiderable 
on this account, and the results testify 
to the general honesty of the public 
and good-will toward the work of 
this Association. In one store where 
a discrepancy of a few cents was noted 
by the collector the item was volun- 
tarily made up by one of the em- 
ployees at a soda fountain, who by 
chance had noticed the fact. In sev- 
eral other cases purchases of seals 
were made notwithstanding that the 
period of the sale was over and 
Christmas had passed. A few man- 
agers said that more seals could have 
been sold in the last day or so if 


additional supplies had reached them 


in time. The failure to supply them 
was due to some clerical oversight’ i in 
getting the message. 

For this important phase of the seal 
sale the Association and the public 
is indebted to the generous co-opera- 
tion of the following: The People’s 
Drug Stores, The Liggett’s Drug 
Stores, The O’Donnell’s Drug Stores, 
The United Cigar Stores, The Ward- 
man Park, The Raleigh, Wellard, 
Washington, Grace Lodge, New 
Ebbitt and Shoreham hotels, The 
Continental Trust Co., The Potomac 
Savings Bank, The District National 
Bank, the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
National Bank, The Arcade Market, 
The Dupont Drug Store, Ridgeway’s 
Drug Store and Vitsa’s Candy Store. 


Watrter B. UFrorp 
Washington, D. C. 


The Christmas Seal 


I am the Christmas seal, a messenger of 


happiness, a symbol ‘of service. 

I am the champion of under-privileged 
childhood. 

I put color into cheeks that are pale. 

I straighten twisted bodies. 

I feed the undernourished. 

I restore sick children to health. 

I keep well children well. 


I make better mothers and better babies, 


I solve the problems of expectant mother- 


I stand by during the perils of child- 
birth. 

I help babies to be well born. 

I save the lives of little children. 


I put joy into darkened homes. 

I bring bedside nursing to the needy. 
I comfort the tired working girl. 

I ease the path of unfortunate old age. 


I am the friend of humanity 

I cooperate in all health work. 

I supplement all health agencies. 
I formulate health legislation. 


I am the highest form of health insur- 
ance. 

I stand watch over the school. 

I safeguard the home. 


-I protect the individual, the family and 


the public. 


I teach the ignorant the laws of health. 
I instruct the foreigner in ways of clean, 
healthful, hygienic living. 


I cure disease. 

I prevent contagion. 

I stop epidemics. 

I fight tuberculosis. 

I protect against infection. 
I lengthen life. 


I preach the gospel of sunshine, fresh 
air and cleanliness. 

I teach health habits and health facts. 

I demonstrate the value of exercise and 
work and rest and play. 


‘I am the Christmas seal. 


My cost is one cent. 
My value is beyond price. 
Henry S. ELy, 
Cedar Rapids, 1a. 


New Distributors for 
Health Film 


The motion-picture film dealing 
with children’s health, entitled 
“Strengthening Our Nation, ” which 
was produced by Dr. Slaughter, is 
now being distributed by the Ameri- 
can Motion Picture Corporation, 744 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Requests for bookings for the film 
should be sent to the above address. 
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Medical Corps of U. S. 
Veterans Bureau Recom- 
mended 


The creation of a medical corps, 
through an act of Congress, has been 
recommended to Director Frank T. 
Hines, by the medical council re- 
cently in session at the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. ‘This step was taken because of 
a belief that a permanent qualified 
personnel is essential to the best op- 
eration of the Bureau. 
tion of a medical corps will give se- 
curity of position to the doctors and 
assurance of permanent personnel to 
the Bureau. 

The doctors in attendance at the 
council sessions declared their belief 
that the officials of the Bureau could 
greatly improve the medical service 


through the establishment of post- 


graduate courses for the training of 
the personnel along the lines of their 
special duties. The committee rec- 
ommended that the Government 
Hospitals at New Haven and Den- 
ver should be re-established as schools 
for training of doctors in tuberculosis. 

The immediate establishment of di- 
agnostic beds where troublesome cases 
coming before the Bureau might be 
properly observed by the qualified and 
trained diagnosticians, was recom- 
mended. Such an arrangement would 
prove most valuable in cases where 
there was a difference of medical 
opinion as to the claimarit’s disability 
or doubt as to the exact diagnosis. 

The establishment of a follow-up 
service was urged, and the council 
adopted a resolution recommending 
the creation of a unit under the di- 
tection of the medical director which 
would provide in permanent form a 
record of the new and valuable medi- 
cal experiences resulting from the op- 
eration of such a large welfare organ- 
ization as that of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, 

The Permanent Committees on 
Tuberculosis Disabilities consists of 
the following members: 

Dr. H. A. Pattison, Dr. Jas. Alex- 
ander Miller, Dr. W. L. Dunn, Dr. 
Kennon Dunham, Dr. F. C. Smith, 
Dr. Lawrason Brown, Dr. Roy 
Adams, Chairman. 


The forma-. 


Annual Meetings of State 
Associations 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Utah Public Health Association was 
held on September 24 at Salt Lake 
City. Mr. E. O. Howard, President 
of the Association, spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Past Accomplishments,” and 
Mr. Frederick D. Hopkins of the 
National Tuberculosis Association 


addressed the meeting on “The Fu- 


ture,” and “The Christmas Seal Sale 
and Its Indispensability.”” Other sub- 
jects of addresses were: “Aid the 
Physician Can Give in the Fight 
Against Tuberculosis”; “Steps To- 
ward a State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium”; and “Organized Women 
Ready to Help.” 

The fourth annual conference on 
tuberculosis of the North Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association was held on 
October 14 at Wilson, N. C. The 
seal sale conference, the medical sec- 
tion and the child health education 
section met in the morning. The so- 
ciological and general sections met in 
the afternoon of the same day. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Charles J. Hat- 
field, President of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association; Dr. W. L. 
Dunn, Asheville, N. C.; Miss The- 
resa Dansdill, New York, and Dr. L. 
B. McBrayer, Managing Director of 
the North Carolina Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 

The New Jersey ‘Tuberculosis 
League held its eighteenth annual 
meeting in New Brunswick on Oc- 


tober 24. Five-minute talks were 


given on the subject of “Methods of 
Attacking the Tuberculosis Prob- 
lem.” At a Christmas seal luncheon 
the subjects of ‘‘How the Women’s 
Clubs Can Help,” “How Kiwanis, 
Rotary and Lion’s Clubs Can Help” 
and “Publicity” were discussed. 
“School Methods” were discussed in 
the afternoon, and the evening session 
was devoted to “Medical Methods.” 
Among the speakers were Dr. 
Samuel B. English, Glen Gardner, 
N. J.; Miss V. M. Chetwood, Hack- 


ensack, N. J.; Dr. William Charles 


White, Washington, D. C., and Miss 
Mary S. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 

The seventh annual conference of 
the Oklahoma Public Health Asso- 
ciation was held on October 13-14 in 
Oklahoma City. County health offi- 
cers’ session, child health session, 
community organization session, in- 


fant welfare session, cancer session, 
mental hygiene session, and business 
meeting were included in the confer- 
ence. Among the speakers were Dr. 
E. E. Darnell, Miss Louise Strachan, 
New York; Mr. R. H. Hixson, 
Managing Director of the Oklahoma 
Public Health Association; Dr. W. 
F. Wild, New York, and Mr. Ar- 
thur J. Strawson, New York. 


Milbank Fund Selects New 
York City District 

The so-called Bellevue and York- 

ville districts of New York City have 


been chosen by the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund for its city health dem- 


* onstration. The territory has a popu- 


lation of about 200,000. 


The factors which entered into the 
selection of the metropolitan demon- 
stration include not only the popula- 
tion, racial composition, birth and 
death rate, but also the likelihood of 
cooperation with the undertaking, by 
the people residing in the community. 
More than 25 hospitals, dispensaries 
and public health institutions are lo- 
cated within the district. 


New Magazine on Welfare 
Administration 


“Social Welfare Administration”’ is 
the name of a new bi-monthly maga- 
zine issued by the publishers of 
“Better Times,” the organ of New 
York charitable and social work. 
The new publication is intended for 
executives and directors of charitable 
organizations, welfare institutions, 
and other social agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada, and is 
exclusively devoted to their adminis- 
trative and management problems. It 
deals with such subjects as office man- 
agement, record keeping, publicity, 
money raising, purchasing, printed 
matter, accounting and committee or- 
ganization. 

George J. Hecht is the editor 
of the publication and Gertrude 
Springer the managing editor. On 
the Board of associate editors are 
Paul Benjamin of the Family Wel- 
fare Society, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ar- 
thur Dunham of the Central Coun- 
cil of Newton, Mass.; Mildred 
Graham of the American Association 

(Continued on page 96) 
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When Is an Indigent 
Migratory? 


The most perplexing problem in re- 
lation to the indigent migratory con- 
sumptive in the southwest is that re- 
lating to settlement and residence. If 
by any magic of a federal law or 
otherwise there could be developed a 
clear statement to indicate whether a 
man is a resident of Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia or Arizona after he has fulfilled 
certain obligations, the problem of 
_ passing on and the insistent problem 
of “passing the buck” would come 
nearer a solution. 


Recently a concrete case came un- 
der the purview of the Associated 
Charities of Colorado Springs ,and 
Mr. Justin L. Hills, Secretary of that 
organization, wrote to Miss Gertrude 
Vaile, at that time field secretary of 
the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work, and now 
Director of Public Charities of the 
state of Colorado, for an opinion with 
reference to this case. Miss Vaile’s 
masterly reply to Mr. Hills contains 
so many statements of general interest 
and states the whole question so 
clearly that we are publishing it here 
for the benefit of tuberculosis workers 
throughout the United States. 


“T am interested to receive your let- 
ter and try to think through again 
that ever old and ever new and un- 
failingly interesting problem of re- 
sponsibility for non-resident tubercu- 
lous people. © 

“Tf I have any light as to the law 
in this matter, of course I will gladly 
and officially give you such informa- 
tion as I may have, but if it is a ques- 
tion of moral responsibility I think I 
have no right to give an official 
opinion. Your society is a signer of 
the Transportation Agreement.’ It is 
the National Transportation Com- 
mittee that would have to decide any 
such issue. I can, however, give you 
my personal opinion, merely as a per- 
sonal opinion, and will of course at 
any time be glad to do so if it can be 
helpful. 

“First, let me review a few general 
facts and principles as they appear to 
me. After five years of constant 
struggle with that question and fre- 
quent references to it again within 
these past five years I should say that 
in a very large proportion of the cases 
we handle there is no such thing as 


legal justice or legality at all to be 


found. What is legal at one end of 
the line is illegal at the other. There 
are no laws to determine interstate re- 
sponsibilities. The laws of settlement 
of different states differ widely and 
most of our western states have no 
law of settl@ment at all except as be- 
tween counties within the state. 


“Tf anything can complete the chaos 
in an interstate problem it is to come 
up against the question of inter-county 
responsibility in another state which 
makes no provision for conditions of 
state settlement. 

“For example, some time ago an 
Iowa agency asked my advice about 
an old man who, as I now recall the 
situation, had lived his entire life in 
Nebraska except the preceding - five 
months. During that five months he 
had left the county where he had lived 
all his life and gone to an adjoining 
county where he remained more than 
sixty days required to determine resi- 
dence as between counties. Then he 
went to Iowa seeking hospital care. 
Neither county would accept him back 
from Iowa, for each said he had lost 
his legal claim on that county though 
he was not eligible to care in Iowa, 
and obviously had not a shadow of 
claim there. 

“Our laws regarding settlement are 
in such confusion that a perfectly good 
American citizen may very easily be a 
man without a country so far as his 
claim anywhere for help in his time of 
need is concerned. 

“Under these conditions I do think 
it is true that we need to come back 
rather heavily on the question of moral 
responsibility, but that is difficult to 
determine and there may be great dif- 
ferences of opinion in the matter and 
largely guided by self-interest. In my 
own mind I have long set the follow- 
ing principles as a guide in answering 
that question: 

“First, it seems to me not reason- 
able that any person should establish 
his claim as a resident while he is de- 
pendent, no matter how long a period 
that may cover. This condition is in 
fact provided by law in some eastern 
states. 2 

“Second, it seems to me that a per- 
son should have been independent for 
at least a consecitive year before he 
can become properly a charge in the 
state where he falls dependent. This 
also is a legal provision in some states 
and seems to me reasonable. You have 


probably noticed that in the new 
Transportation Rules it is provided 
that if a signer of Transportation 
Agreement send a person to another 
place and he falls dependent there 
within three years from a cause of de- 
pendency existing before he was sent 
he is returnable to the sending society, 
I am strongly of the impression that 
that provision was put in because of 
certain arguments that some of us here 
in Colorado had about this very ques- 
tion of tuberculous health seekers. We 
held, on the opinion of Dr. Gelien and 
other specialists, that a person coming 
for his health should be prepared to 
finance a three years’ cure, that noth- 
ing less than that could reasonably be 
counted on to see him through to in- 
dependence. However, for people who 
come independently without the assis- 
tance of any signer of the agreement 
we probably could not establish any 
condition of so long a period of resi- 
dence. Of course, we know perfectly 
well that a person who comes suffer- 
ing with tuberculosis and with only 
means for one year’s independence is 
exceedingly likely to fall dependent at 
the end of that year. But I guess we 
will have to take the consequences of 
that in such cases. 

“Third: If a person has no tech- 
nical legal residence anywhere I be- 
lieve he is proper charge upon the 
place where he last had legal residence 
if he had a real home there for a long 
continued period of time, especially if 
he still has any strong personal asso- 
ciations there or acquired the cause of 
his dependency there. Certainly it 
seems to me there could be no proper 
question about the moral responsibility 
of Nebraska in the case I cited. I have 
known some cases of tuberculosis 
where the person had been wandering 
for his health for more than a year 
but where all his ties and all his sense 
of home remained at the place where 
he had long lived, where he had spent 
the greater part: of his working 
strength, and had acquired his disease, 
and I have felt that in such cases there 
was no question but that the man 
should properly be returned to his 
‘home’ even though his absence had 
been a good deal over a year. But in 
such cases I should want to be sure 
that it really was a long continued and 
genuine home. (I can provide you 
with some striking illustrations in 
point any time you want them, but 

(Continued on page 94) 
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(Movern Peaith Crusade 


Projects in Poster Making 


We experience life, but it is quite 
a different thing to define it. Also, it 
is something of an undertaking to re- 
concile the varied and individual defi- 
nitions. Because projects are linked 
up so closely with our conduct of life, 
they carry something of the same sort 
of a burden in a reconciliation of 
terms. Whether you be a school nurse 
or engaged in some other phase of pub- 
lic health activity you are working out 
a health project, with your purpose 
the 100 per cent. correction of defects, 
prevention of communicable disease, 
and the building up of a health con- 
sciousness in both the individual and 
the community. 

A problem is not a project. Prob- 
lems arise from day to day and may 
strain one’s ingenuity in solving or 
circumventing them. You may cir- 
cumvent a problem but never a 
project. Such persistent endeavor as 
you are spending in the accomplish- 
ment of your project presupposes an 
utmost faith in it and a kindling of a 
deep seated interest. Therefore, when 
we speak of projects in schools we 
mean exactly the same thing—an un- 
dertaking that is carried on with in- 
terest and even eagerness to a goal or 
purpose in which the person conduct- 
ing the project thoroughly believes. 

Since every child wants recognition 
among his fellows it is for the teacher 
or nurse to help him translate this 
purpose into every-day enthusiastic 
effort and action. Sleep, rest, food, 
exercise, fresh air and cleanliness are 
attractive to the child if they are at- 
tractive first to the teacher and nurse. 
Their work is to stimulate the child’s 
interest, to keep fresh the eagerness 
for his purpose and to present at the 
right moment ways and means of 
gaining his objective, leaving to the 
child great freedom of action and as 
large a share in the responsibility as is 
practicable. And the measure of the 
nurse’s or teacher’s success is the ac- 
quisition by the children of perma- 
nently functioning habits that make 
for an improved mode of living in the 
individual and of a lasting health con- 
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sciousness expressed ia a keener com- 
munity interest. 

We can hardly speak of any one 
health project without coming sooner 
or later to the central project of health 
education in the schools—the weigh- 
ing project. Not weighing once in a 
while, but weighing regularly every 
month. Not weighing when you hap- 
pen to remember to take scales to the 
school, but with an accent on the reg- 
ularity. Almost any school can afford 
to get its own scales. Lapses in in- 
terest or in the doing of a habit tend 
to form a habit of lapses with its at- 
tendant evils. ; 

Why should not this monthly 
weighing be the interesting job of the 
teacher? She knows what her chil- 
dren are doing in geography and arith- 
metic, why should she not know where 
they stand physically ? Their scholastic 
progress links up closely with and de- 
pends largely upon their physical well 
being. Moreover, the child often be- 
comes discouraged in his health work 
if he does not experience a definite 
progress toward his purpose. And an 
increase in fineness of physique, a cor- 
ollary to his purpose, is reflected in an 
increase in weight. The child wants 
to see results and he wants them in a 
hurry, but we know that he seldom 
gains his goal in matters of health in 
a spectacular fashion. But with 
monthly weighing he knows the stage 
of his progress or lack of progress, 
and he is very apt to make conditions 
right for his gaining. ‘Then it be- 
comes more his job and less that of 
the nurse and the teacher. 

BELL, 

Michigan Department of Health 


Children’s National Bank 
of Health 


A teacher of physiology in Wichita, 
Kansas, impresses her pupils with the 
truth that good health habits are as- 
sets in the game of life. 

She has established The First Na- 
tional Bank of Health, and she has a 
real bank building in which to house 
it. The bank was made by the boys 


CHILD’S BANK OF HEALTH 


taking manual training and is a nicely 
constructed and well finished cabinet 
with a substantial base, having win- 
dows for deposits and for withdraw- 


Credit slips are given for deposits— 
10 points for clean teeth, 10 for good 


position, 5 for milk lunch, 25 for “go- 


ing to clinic at advice of school 
nurse.” 

The depositor receives interest at 
certain intervals. Wearing a Knight 
Banner pin gives 20 points. Drawing 
a health poster gives 20. 

Withdrawals are also on the point 
system. Dirty hands bring a with- 
drawal of 20 points. Failure to fol- 
low nurse’s advice, 25 points. 

Each child makes a deposit slip. At 
the word of the teacher, they pass be- 
fore the bank and drop the slip in the 
appropriate window. ‘The whole pro- 
ceeding takes but a few minutes. Miss 
Reed keeps the bank balance posted 
and finds the depositors greatly inter- 
ested in keeping out of “the red.” 
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When Is an Indigent 
Migratory? 
(Continued from page 92) 


doubtless you have plenty of your 
own. ) 

“Now as to the case in question. 
The California law of settlement, un- 
less it was changed since 1913, says 
nothing about length of residence in 
the state, but in order to be eligible 
for relief a person must have resided 
in the county for three months prior 
to application for relief. In the case 
of insane persons (the insane being a 
state care), if the person has been in 
the state less than a year at the time 
he is adjudged insane he may be re- 
turned to the state from which he 
came. 

“This man, as you state his case, 
lived in Kansas City and contracted 
(or first discovered) his disease there. 
He went to Los Angeles in 1919 and 
after two months moved to San Ber- 
nardino county and lived on his sav- 
ings until July, 1920. He was then 
admitted to the San Bernardino 
County Hospital where he was cared 
for for eighteen months. On dis- 
charge he maintained himself in that 
county for about five months, then 
went back to Los Angeles County and 
was immediately admitted to Los An- 
geles County Hospital for exactly one 
year. He left the Los Angeles County 
Hospital in July, 1923, arrived in 
Colorado Springs August 1, and made 
application to the Associated Charities, 
August 2, 1923. You wrote Los An- 
geles trying to determine his claim 
there. Los Angeles denied responsi- 
bility stating that they had cared for 
him only as a non-resident and you 
have cared for him ever since. - 

“Now there are several points on 
which I should want more informa- 
tion before I could have an opinion. 

“First, how long had he lived in 
Kansas City and what are his rela- 
tionships there? Has he any family 
or other relations there? 

“Second, at what time in 1919 did 
he arrive in California? Was he de- 
pendent in California for a full year 
before he entered the San Bernardino 
Hospital? It would seem to me to 
make a good deal of difference 
whether he arrived in January or De- 
cember, 1919. 

“Tf San Bernardino accepted him in 
their hospital as @ resident or if they 
accepted him as a non-resident but 


without protesting his non-residence to 
the place of alleged legal residence, I 
should say the man had established 
his claim in California. If having a 
claim in San Bernardino County, Los 
Angeles chose to take him into their 
hospital for one year I should say that 
was Los Angeles’ own affair, and they 
had made the responsibility theirs or 
must have some mutual arrangement 
with San Bernardino which.is none of 
our business. Under those circum- 
stances I should return the man to 
Los Angleles and let Los Angeles set- 
tle with San Bernardino. 

“But if, on the other hand, he was 
cared for in San Bernardino as a non- 
resident while protest of his non-resi- 
dence was made, but it was impossible 
for humanitarian or other reasons to 
return him to his place of residence, 
then I should say California had al- 
ready borne more than its full share of 
the burden of this man’s dependency 
and should not now have the burden 
handed back to it. 

“T realize that our eastern friends 
would think strange my proviso about 
caring for a man for 214 years as non- 
resident and under protest and yet be- 
ing unable for humanitarian reasons 
to return the man to his place of legal 
residence. Our eastern friends would 


say that any state that carried a bur-. 


den belonging to another state for any 
such length of time had permanently 
accepted it, but you and I know that 
tuberculosis dependency is totally dif- 
ferent from any other kind. It is not 
right nor possible to force a person to 
return to a place where he honestly 
believes it would be suicide for him to 
go nor yet to allow him to die on the 
street if he does not go. 

“Our agencies have to care for him 
if our best urging cannot prevail upon 
him to go and they should not be 
penalized for that fact. If then the 
man never established a year’s inde- 
pendency in California, and Calif- 
fornia cared for him only as non-resi- 
dent under protest, I say he should 
not be returned to California. 

“In that case the question comes 
back to Kansas City. What are the 
man’s associations in Kansas City, and 
what the nature of his claim there? 
Certainly he did return to Kansas City 
from California. He must have felt 
some tie there, and was taken into the 
Kansas City Hospital. Glass blowing 
is a trade that easily leads to tubercu- 
losis. What of his employment in 
Kansas City? When and under what 


conditions did he leave it? What is 
his own attitude toward Kansas City 
and California? I suppose it is true 
that in such advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis there is little that climate can 
do for a man, though there may be a 
good deal that state of mind (with 
good care) can do. 

“T certainly hope that Colorada 
Springs, with the tremendous tubercu- 
losis burden that it has constantly to 
bear for other states, will not have to 
bear this one indefinitely. I hope it 
may be possible to return the man 
either to California or to Kansas City. 
I shall be interested to know further.” 


Another Migratory 
Consumptive 


Since the publication of the article 
entitled “Halt the Migratory Con- 
sumptive” in the September BuLLE- 


_TIN, the following report of a tuber- 


culosis patient has come to us from 
the Associated Charities, El Paso, 
Texas. After reading of this man’s 
extraordinary travels, we are more 
than ever convinced that we cannot 
give too much attention to the prob- 
lem of halting the migratory con- 
sumptive. 


In January, 1921, Mr. X, aged 30, came 
to us for aid. He was suffering from tu- 
berculosis. His home was in ‘ 
Georgia, and people there had sent him 
to San Antonio for his health and a min- 
ister in San Antonio sent him here. 

In March, that year, we returned Mr. 
X to his home in Georgia. 

On November 20, 1923, he again ap- 
plied to us for assistance. He said he re- 
mained in Georgia one month after we 
returned him in March, 1921, beating his 
way to Tucson, Arizona, where he re- 
mained in the Government Hospital fif- 
teen months. (He had been in the Mer- 
chant Marine Service.) 

The soldiers there gave him money to 
go back to ‘ rgia, where he re- 
mained one month and then went to 
Savannah, Ga., where he stayed six 
weeks. Then he took a ship to Cuba, 
where he stayed fifteen days, then went 
back to. Savannah for one week, then took 
ship to Newport News, where he stayed 
one day. 

Then went to New York City where he 
stayed fourteen days. From there he went 
to Meriden, Conn., where he remained ten 
days, from which place he was sent to 
Hartford to the San. This was in Jan- 
uary, 1923. He was sent from there back 
to (his home). Then he beat his 
way to Tucson in April, 1923, where he 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Sanatorium Naming 
Contest 


The State Tuberculosis Commis- 


sion of Connecticut has been conduct- 
ing a campaign to secure euphonious 
names for its state sanatoria. It has 
interested hundreds of school children 
and received most interesting sugges- 
tions for the proposed names. 

Two of the sanatoria which it was 
proposed to name have been per- 
manently called Laurel Heights and 
Cedarcrest as a result of-the cam- 
paign. ‘Two have been known as 
The Seaside and Undercliff.. A fifth 
is still to be named. 

The belief of the Commission was 
that such a campaign is of tremendous 
educational value in stimulating in- 
terest in the fundamental phases of 
tuberculosis prevention and cure. 


Pamphlet “Making Health 
Popular” 


The Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis of the District of 
Columbia have put out a report for 
the last three years entitled “Making 
Health Popular,” which is unusually 
interesting. The report is very well 
presented and contains a great deal of 
material of special interest to state 
and local executives. Particularly 
significant are the Landmarks of 
Progress found on pages 24 to 28 be- 
ginning with the year 1903. 


Red Cross Publishes Lan- 
tern Slide and Poster 
List 

The American Red Cross has pub- 
lished a new list of the lantern slides, 
“pamphlets, and posters which may be 
obtained free of charge or at a nomi- 
nal cost from various public health 
and welfare organizations. 

The list includes material distrib- 
uted by the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, National Health Council, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Life Extension Institute, Y.W.C.A., 
Children’s Bureau, National Dairy 
Council, National Housing Associa- 
tion, American Medical Association 
and the American Red Cross. 


Mississippi Health Exhibit 
and Fashion Show 
A very successful health exhibit 


conducted under the auspices of the 
Washington County Health Associa- 
tion, was recently held in Greenville, 
Miss. The entire second floor of 
a local clubhouse was used for the 
exhibit. It included posters, health 
booklets. and themes prepared by 
school children. The number of pos- 


ters shown was five hundred ninety- 


eight. The tuberculosis booth dem- 
onstrated equipment for the care of 
the tuberculous patient in the home. 
The food and school lunch booth il- 
lustrated the 
good school lunch and the all too 
frequent pickle and doughnut. Prizes 
for the best posters were awarded. 
Another interesting feature of the 
tuberculosis campaign of this associa- 
tion was its automobile fashion show. 
Prominent members of the commu- 
nity and nearby towns who owned 
sport model cars entered these in the 
show. Prizes for the handsomest cars 
as well as costumes worn by the dri- 
vers and passengers were awarded. 


A. R. C. Issues War Service 
“Courier” 


The American Red Cross has 
issued a special war service number 
of the Red Cross “Courier” owing to 
the unusually wide scope which its 
work among the war veterans covered 
during the past year. The organized 
service for disabled ex-service. men 
and their families has involved an ex- 
penditure of two million dollars per 
year in the maintenance of 2,570 
chapters, in approximately that num- 
ber of counties throughout the coun- 

The work has included informa- 
tion service regarding government 
procedure and general information on 
veteran cases; assistance to disabled 
men and their families; assistance in 
filing claims for compensation ; social 
history preparation; guardianship 
matters where the ex-service man is 
mentally disabled; information ser- 
vice to transients; advice as to em- 
ployment to men discharged from 
training; hospital service; service to 
men still in the army and navy. 


difference between a. 


The Kober Foundation 


Dr. George M. Kober, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, has 
made available to the Association of 
American Physicians a sum sufficient 
to yield an annual income of ap- 
proximately $500 to be used to stimu- 
late research in the field of medicine 
and public health. The annual in- 
come from the foundation will be 
awarded to a lecturer to be selected 
by a group to be designated by the 
Association of American Physicians. 
The lectures are to be delivered under 
the auspices of the Medical School 
of Georgetown University, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and are to be published 
as a continuation of a series of lec- 
tures inaugurated in 1920. The 
lecturers are to be designated from 
among the members of such societies 
as the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Academy of Science, the 
Anthropological Society, the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians, the 
Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, Navy and Public Health Ser- 
vice, and fellows of the American 


Public Health Association. 


Savannah’s Unique Health 
Center 


Savannah, Ga., has for a number 
of years developed its health program 
along somewhat unique lines. For 
the last three or four years those in- 
terested in public health in the city 
have been concentrating their efforts 
toward co-ordinating all of the non- 
official agencies of the city. The 
tuberculosis work, which was the first 
health activity in Savannah, and most 
of the other activities in that city, 
have been initiated and are still pro- 
moted by different circles of the 
King’s Daughters. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Susane Robbins, the 
activities of these different circles and 
othér agencies doing health work have 
been coordinated in a health center 
which eventually aims to cover not 
only the city, but the entire county. 
Through these different centers some 
30 nurses working with non-official 
agencies are available besides those 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Another Migratory 
Consumptive 
(Continued from page 94) 
worked at the Government Hospital for 
three months and quit and went to Cali- 

fornia: 

He was in Los Angeles three days, then 
Fresno one day, then went to San Fran- 
cisco for one day, then Palo Alto Hos- 
pital one day, then back to San Francisco 
for one more day, then to Sacramento for 
three days, then to Blue Canon for Van 
Noy restaurant, there four days, then back 
to Fresno for one day, then to Los An- 
geles, then on to San Diego where he 
remained three days, then went back to 
Los Angeles, then to San Francisco for 
one day, then to Cement, California, for 
fifteen days, then back to San Francisco 
for ten days, then back to Fresno in Hos- 
pital for ten days, then to Pomona for 
three days, then to Tucson for fourteen 
days, then to Douglas for two days and 
then back to El] Paso, in November, 1923. 


Savannah’s Unique Health 
Center 
(Continued from page 95) 


working through the health depart- 


ment. 

The health center coordinates such 
activities as these: the clinic, the 
tuberculosis association, the nutrition 
classes, the hospital, all of the nursing 
work, the milk laboratory, dental 
clinics, juvenile court, relief agencies, 
etc. Among the agencies cooperat- 
ing besides several circles of the 
King’s Daughters, are the County 
Red Cross Chapter, the health depart- 
ment, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs, 
Negro Medical Society, the free kin- 
dergarten, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and the Dental 
Society. . Each organization develops 
its particular line of activity. For 
example, one circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters finances and conducts the chil- 
dren’s free clinic and employs two 
nurses. Another employs a supervisor 
and eight field nurses, and distributes 
milk at eight cents a quart. Still 
another furnishes a nurse for twelve- 
hour service in obstetric cases and also 
carries on prenatal service. Another 
circle furnishes rent for the office of 
the executive of the health center 
and the other agencies, and operates 
the milk laboratory. Still another 
carries on what is virtually a preven- 
torium. Other groups furnish relief 
or do certain services that are within 
their particular line of specialization. 
The entire program cleared 
through the health center. 


Welfare Administration 
Magazine 
(Continued from page 91) 
of Social Workers, New York ; Theo- 
dore W. Hanigan, Bureau of Chari- 
ties of Brooklyn; P. F. Jerome of 
the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
New York; E. G. Routzahn of the 


: Russell Sage Foundation, New York; 


and Elwood Street of the Community 
Council of St. Louis, Mo. 


The magazine is the successor of 
the section of “Better Times” which 
was known as “Money Raising and 
Administrative Methods.” A free 
sample copy will be sent on request 
to anyone interested. The publica-. 
tion office is at 100 Gold Street, New 
York, 


Resolutions Passed by the Executive Committee 


Louisa P. Loring 
Among those who in the early days 
of the tuberculosis movement took up 
the problem of treatment of tubercu- 
lous individuals with moderate means 
was Miss Louisa P. Loring of Prides 
Crossing, Mass. In 1897 she estab- 
lished the Aiken Cottage Sanatorium 
at Aiken, S, C., an institution which 
though small has always maintained 

an. enviable record. 
The death of Miss Loring reminds 
us of her service, and it is therefore 


with deep appreciation of her activity- 


and with sincere sympathy that we, 
the Executive Committee. of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, in 
this resolution make a record of what 
she has done both in her own state 
and in other parts of the United 
States for the treatment and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. 

Resolved that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the members of Miss 


Loring’s family and be published in — 


the BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL 
‘TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION. 


.Col. Bushnell 

In the passing from our midst of 
Col. George Ensign Bushnell the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and 
the tuberculosis movement at large 
have lost an able, devoted and schol- 
arly supporter and friend. 

His pioneer work in the treatment 
of tuberculosis at Fort Bayard, where 
for fourteen years he devoted himself 
to the tuberculous soldier, set a high 
standard of achievenient. 

His greatest service in eliminating 
tuberculosis from the United States 
Army during the World War not 
only revealed anew the magnitude of 
a great. problem, but presented prac- 
tical methods for its solution. 

His writings will:long be remem- 


bered as classics in the literature of 
tuberculosis. 

His service as an Honorary Vice- 
President and member of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association con- 
tributed much to the success of this 
organization. 

Therefore: 

Be It Resolved that the Executive 
Committee of the National Tubercu- 


losis Association hereby record its 


deep appreciation of the life and work 
of Col. George E. Bushnell, and that 
we extend to Mrs. Bushnell our sin- 
cere sympathy in the loss of her hus- 
band. 

Resolved’ Further that a copy of 
this Resolution be published in the 
MonTHLY BULLETIN OF THE Na- 
TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
and sent to Mrs. Bushnell. 


Dr. McMichael 

Whereas in the death:of Dr. Or- 
ville W.. McMichael the National 
Tuberculosis Association has lost a 
former member of its*Board and Ex- 
ecutive Committee and an enthusiastic 
and devoted worker in the cause of 
tuberculosis prevention, 

Resolved, that we hereby record 
our sympathy to his family and 
friends, recalling for the inspiration 
of all his self-sacrificing service in the 
fight against tuberculosis. 


Dr. Bartlett 

Resolved, that the National Tuber- 
culosis. Association extend to the 
family and friends of Dr. P. Challis 
Bartlett its sympathy in the death of 
Dr. Bartlett, and that we further 
hereby express and record our appre- 
ciation of his unique and painstaking 
service in the inauguration and de- 
velopment of the consultation service 
as a part of the Framingham Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstration. 
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